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GOETHE AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
SCHOPENHAUER. 

' T~Y7"ER hat es nicht erfahren, dass die fluchtige Lesung eines 
VV Buches, das ihn unwiderstehlich fortriss, auf sein ganzes 
Leben den grossten Einfluss hatte, und schon die Wirkung ent- 
schied, zu der Wiederlesen und ernstliches Betrachten kaum in der 
Folge mehr hinzuthun konnte ? So ging es einst mir mit der Sakun- 
tala, und geht es uns mit bedeutenden Menschen nicht gleicher 

Weise ? ' — Goethe ( Wahrheit u. Dichtung) . 

The influence, which Goethe in all probability wielded over 
Schopenhauer, still offers an attractive field for an historical 
examination. 

It has rightly been asserted that the first filaments of which 
the fabric of Schopenhauerism was woven, issued from Fichte. 
This must be understood to mean that Fichte's teaching 
goaded the vigorous spirit of his erstwhile disciple into a 
systematic confutation. 

I shall seek to show, first, that Goethe and Schopenhauer 
held each other's personality in exceedingly high regard, 
secondly, that in some important respects their world-views 
were strikingly alike ; and I shall produce, from their writings 
and their lives, such evidence as may establish the validity of 
my assumption : that Goethe was one of the determinative 
factors in the construction of Neo-Pessimism. 

Goethe's friendship with Johanna Schopenhauer, mother 
of the philosopher and one of the popular novelists of her 
time, is well known. In Frau Schopenhauer's drawing-room, 
for many years the assembling-place of Weimar's beanx-es- 
prits, young Arthur became acquainted with Goethe. In the 
winter of 1813-14 Goethe often engaged in philosophic con- 
versation with the disillusionized youth whose moroseness and 
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unsociability invited unfavorable comment on many sides, not 
least from his own mother. He initiated him into his pet 
theory, the anti-Newtonian ' Farbenlehre,' and on this subject 
the two afterwards kept up a lively correspondence. On 
many occasions Goethe expressed praise and admiration for 
the young scholar who, he said, ' will outgrow us all some 
fine day.' 

Under the head of 18 16, we read in Tag- u. Jahreshefte 
this notice, which refers back to the winter of 18 13-14: 'Dr. 
Schopenhauer joined me as a well-disposed friend. We were 
of the same opinion on many subjects, but in the end a cer- 
tain division became inevitable : as when two friends, who 
have so far wandered in company, shake hands because one 
of them wants to go North, the other South, with the result 
that they must quickly lose sight of each other.' When they 
parted, in May, 18 14, Goethe wrote in his young friend's 
album a dedication, than which he could have selected none 
more appropriate : 

Willst du dich deines Wertes freu'n, 
So musst der Welt du Wert verleih'n. 

Im Gefolg mid zum Andenken an manch vertrauliches Gesprach. 

— Goethe. 

In 1819, Goethe makes the following entry in his annals: 
' A visit from Dr. Schopenhauer, a man understood by very 
few, but in truth not easy to understand, brought me pleas- 
urable excitement and resulted in mutual enlightenment.' 

Goethe watched Schopenhauer's career with keen interest. 
He knew Die Welt als Wille mid Vorstellung and wrote at 
length about it to Schopenhauer's sister. He was especially 
pleased with the explanations given there of congenital and 
acquired character. The beautiful allegory of the setting 
sun, which he used in one of his conversations with Ecker- 
mann, was a reminiscence of this reading. 1 

Conversely, Goethe is probably the only contemporary for 
whom Schopenhauer had a feeling of unalloyed reverence. 

1 Rob. v. Hornstein : Erinnerungen an Arthur Schopenhauer . Neue Freie 
Presse, Nov. 15, 1884. 
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Never modest enough to hold a lower opinion of himself 
than his powers justified, he liked to couple his name with 
Goethe's. In Parerga und Paralipomena, § 261, he places 
Kant, Goethe, and himself on a level, as it were. 

Already in 1809, long before he had a personal acquaint- 
ance with the poet, he adorned his room with a portrait of 
Goethe. 

Schopenhauer sometimes makes Goethe's utterances, which 
he is excessively fond of quoting, the starting-point of his 
argumentation. 1 Or he caps his own argument with a pas- 
sage from Goethe, 2 appealing to him as a last authority, after 
having spent all his acrimonious scorn upon the frailty and 
depravation of man. As when he deplores the habitual ob- 
scurity of true greatness, the blame for which he lays at the 
door of human jealousy, and invokes Goethe's confirmation : 

Denn es ist kein Anerkennen 
Weder Vieler noch des Einen, 
Wenn es nicht am Tage fordert, 
Wo man selbst was mochte scheinen. 

— Westdstl. Divan. 

Schopenhauer makes the assertion that the works of all 
truly great men reflect the same consistent world-view. Un- 
deniably Schopenhauer's and Goethe's philosophies have a 
great deal in common. And the works of both authors pos- 
sess this inherent quality of greatness that, by their immedi- 
ateness of expression, they convey, even in the fragment, the 
flavor of absolute originality. In order to understand Goethe, 
it is not necessary to put together everything he has written. 
His philosophy reveals itself in every one of his creations. 
Hardly one of his poems but breathes the singleness of his 
Olympian mind. 

Schopenhauer considered it a prerequisite for the under- 
standing of his work that every line he had written should 

1 Cf. Parerga und Paralipomena, § 496, with Goethe's : ' Nur die Lumpe sind 
bescheiden.' 

2 Cf. Par. u. Para/., § 266, which contains an excellent exegesis of Faust, I. 
682-685. 1' i s t0 t> e regretted that Goethe's editors have not made use of Scho- 
penhauer's keen and racy comments. 
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be studied. It may be that his doctrine cannot be fully 
appreciated without such labor. But because he, like Goethe 
and all the greatest writers, reflects his individuality in a style 
of crystal-like limpidity, therefore we may forego the attempt 
at grasping the intricacies of his speculative scheme, and yet 
obtain a glimpse of his likeness — le style c est I'homme — in 
any one of his books. 1 For, like Goethe, the great meta- 
physician, too, is naive: the naivete of a genius may well be 
consistent with the reflective nature of his work. 

It is one of Goethe's titles to immortality that his eye 
penetrated through things to types ; that his omnipotent art 
divested all objects of that which is merely transitory, laying 
bare the essential. Like every true artist, Goethe is some- 
thing of a seer ; he guides us safely from specific distinctions 
to generic ones. It is the mission of serious art to present 
things as they are when the veil of superficialities is removed. 
If this is not the aesthetic gospel of which Goethe is the great 
missionary, then I have misunderstood the meaning of his 
works. 

Schopenhauer proclaims it to be the sole office of phi- 
losophy to disclose, not the world's origin or destination, but 
its nature. 2 To this implicit declaration that philosophy is 
an art, as well as a science, he adds an explicit one, 3 leaving 
us to infer that, conversely, poetry is also a science, as well 
as an art. According to his belief, the object of the several 
sciences is to demonstrate how the will acts under definite 
conditions. Chemistry, for instance, teaches how the will 
behaves when the latent qualities of substances are free to 
act. Anatomy and physiology show how the will conducts 
itself, in order to produce and sustain for a while the phe- 
nomenon of life. Poetry shows how the will acts when 
prompted by reflection and emotion. 

1 ' Denn iiberall ist es stets die Allgegenwart des Geistes in alien Teilen, welche 
die Werke des Genies charakterisiert : sie ist der von Lichtenberg bemerkten 
Allgegenwart der Seele Garricks in alien Muskeln seines Korpers analog.' 

— Schopenhauer, Ueber Schriftstellerei, etc. 

2 Welt ah Wille u. Vorstellung, I. 322. 
8 Welt ah Wille u. Vorstellung, II. 89. 
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Goethe also maintains art and science to be one. There 
can be little doubt that he concurred in Schopenhauer's 
opinion of the purpose of all philosophy, and also in his bold 
conception of the oneness of science. Wahlverwandtschaf- 
ten testifies to Goethe's recognition of the operation of 
natural laws in the domain of human destiny. The leading 
theme of the novel is the question whether man's will is free 
or not. 

Schopenhauer tells us that the point of view from which 
he regarded science was also the vantage-ground of the 
Goethean spirit. 1 ' This,' he adds, ' is evident from his writ- 
ings, but I know it still better from his personal utterances.* 
He is referring, of course, to the ' vertrauliche Gesprache ' 
of 1813 and 1 8 14. Certainly the spectacle of a poet whose 
chief interest in life is bound up with scientific research, is 
an uncommon one at all times. It was especially so at the 
time of Germany's national awakening. But no less uncom- 
mon was the sight of a metaphysician who disciplined him- 
self incessantly in the rigorous school of the laboratory. 

Both Goethe and Schopenhauer were cosmopolitans in the 
world of science. As such, they discountenanced any at- 
tempt at setting up unscalable walls around the several 
branches of knowledge. They recognized the correlation 
and interdependence of all disciplines, the universality of 
science. Since Schopenhauer, metaphysics has ceased to be 
the antonym of science. From Goethe and Schopenhauer 
the Germans have learned that true science is comparative, 
and that the propaedeutics of genuinely scientific endeavor is 
physics in its largest acceptation. 

It goes without saying that, with all its raciness, Schopen- 
hauer's diction was, in a measure, modeled upon Goethe's. 
Goethe, too, has said many pessimistic things, and at times 
the similitude of thoughts and terms is so great that mere 
formal analysis might be deceived into crediting Schopen- 
hauer with Goethe's words. Nevertheless, I think that this 
comparison should not be pushed beyond the limits of stylis- 

1 Welt als Wille u. Vorstellung, II, 337. 
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tical considerations. That is to say, we should not let 
Goethe's occasional pessimistic explosions affect our idea of 
his general mental complexion. There are few things in 
heaven and on earth that might not be proved or disproved 
from the thirty-six volumes of Goethe's works. I shall limit 
myself to a few quotations, all of which show forth the poet's 
unflattering opinion of the unfeathered biped. 

' Man kann von den Menschen nichts verlangen, ohne sie zum 
Besten zu haben und ihrem Eigensinne zu schmeicheln ; man macht 
sich unversohnliche Feinde, wenn man die Albernen aufklaren, die 
Nachtwandler aufwecken, und die Verirrten zurechtweisen will.' 

— Elpenor. 

Diimmer ist nichts zu ertragen, 
Als wenn Dumme sagen den Weisen, 
Dass sie sich in grossen Tagen 
Sollen bescheidentlich erweisen. 1 

— Westostl. Divan. 

' Ausgezeichnete Personen sind in einer Hinsicht iibler dran als 
anrlern; da man namlich sich mit ihnen nicht vergleicht, so passt 
man ihnen auf.' _ He j te uber Kumt u Alterthum. 

' Das Menschenpack ftirchtet sich vor nichts mehr als vor dem 
Verstande. Vor der Dummheit sollten sie sich furchten, wenn sie 
begriffen, was fiirchterlich ist ; aber jener ist unbequem, und man 
muss ihn bei Seite schaff'en; diese ist nur verderblich, und das kann 
man abwarten.' _ wuhi Meister's Lehrjahre. 

' Nichts ist unendlich als die Albemheit.' 2 

— With. Meister's Wanderjahre. 

Ob die Menschen im Ganzen sich bessern? Ich glaub' es, denn 

einzeln 
Suche man, wie man auch will, sieht man doch gar nichts davon. 

— Xenien, No. 143 (32). 

1 Cf. Schopenhauer, Psychologiscke Bemerkungen, § 355: ' Bescheidenheit bei 
aiittelmassigen Fahigkeiten ist blosse Ehrlichkeit : bei grossen Talenten ist sie 
Heuchelei. Darum ist diesen offen ausgesprochenes Selbstgefuhl und unver- 
hohlenes Bewusstsein ungewohnlicher Krafte gerade so wohlanstandig, als jenen 
ihre Bescheidenheit.' 

2 Cf. Schop. Werke, II. pp. 504 ff. 
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Wundera kann es raich nicht, dass Menscheii die Hunde so lieben ; 
Denn ein erbarmlicher Schuft ist, wie der Mensch, so der Hund. 1 

— Venetianische Epigramvie, No. 24. 

Many other similarly detractory sentiments can be found, 
especially in Werther and Faust. Of course, these dark- 
colored bits from the great kaleidoscope signify nothing for 
Goethe's temperament beyond this, that he saw all sides of 
nature, including human nature. But as for Schopenhauer, 
we may well conceive how deeply such pessimistic utterances, 
coming from an idolized man, may have taken root in a mind 
constitutionally predisposed to pessimism. So that even a 
direct, though unintentional, influence is not excluded. 

It is in place to add that the general drift of Goethe's 
philosophy, the resultant of the parallelogram of his tenden- 
cies, is not in a line with the pessimism to be deduced from 
the above selections. The case of homo sapiens, which seemed 
a desperate one to Schopenhauer, was not hopeless to Goethe. 
He saw all things moving onwards to a better future. ' Man 
sieht die Blumen welken und die Blatter fallen, aber man 
sieht auch Friichte reifen und neue Knospen keimen.' 2 And 
he firmly believed in the redeeming power of Love. What 
a contrast there is between these two sentences, and what 
light they shed on their authors ! 

' Gegen Verdienste giebt es zwei Verhaltungsweisen : entweder 
welche zu haben, oder keine gelten zu lassen. Die letztere wird, 
wegen grosserer Bequemlichkeit, meistens vorgezogen. 3 

' Gegen grosse Vorziige eines anderen giebt es kein Rettungsmittel 
als die Liebe.' 4 

The key to the present inquiry is furnished by Schopen- 
hauer's correspondence. 

The first part of Faust contains a passage over which most 

1 To which Schopenhauer made this antistrophe : 

Wundern darf es mich nicht, dass manche die Hunde verlaumden; 
Denn es beschamet zu oft leide'r den Menschen der Hund. 

2 Wilhelm Meister's Wanderjahre. 

8 Schopenhauer, Ueber Urteil, Kritik, Beifall, und Ruhm, Werke, VI. 
4 Goethe, Wahlverwandtschaften. 
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of the busy commentators glide glibly on, albeit it is of vast 
importance for the understanding of the poem, being a con- 
cise self-definition of the most complex and puzzling of the 
dramatis persona : 

Ich bin ein Teil der Kraft, 
Die stets das Bose will und stets das Gute schafft. 

While most Faust-expounders have evaded the difficulty 
of these lines, a few have honestly tried to explain away the 
inconsistency they appear to contain. Schroer, for example, 
interprets : 

' Mephistopheles' assertion that he furthers God's design 
and ushers in the advent of the reign of goodness, ascribes 
to two opposing powers the oscillation of all things between 
the poles of Birth and Death, and designates as Evil the 
devil's dominion, the second of these powers, that which 
makes for death. That Mephisto himself should call de- 
struction evil and creation good, would evince an insight far 
beyond his compass. But the words : " und stets das Gute 
schafft " are in his mouth nothing but a phrase which is upset 
by the sequel of the speech, beginning v. 1339.' 

I cannot consent to the proposition that the self-definition 
of Mephisto be taken as a meaningless phrase. The context 
in which it appears leaves no doubt as to its importance for 
the interpretation of Mephisto's character. This feeling, 
which no attentive reader will escape, is confirmed when the 
gravity of the lines is enhanced by appropriate delivery on 
the stage. That Mephisto's discernment overrides the limita- 
tions prescribed by his part, need not disturb us. For does 
he not repeatedly deliver himself extra partem in order to 
proclaim, now intuitive truths, now specifically Goethean 
wisdom ? Take as an instance his tirade on the suppression 
of the Rights of Man, or observe how he sides with Nature 
against the impotency of scholastic logic. Kreyssig has well 
pointed out that young Goethe and the Goettingen geniuses 
would have cheerfully subscribed Mephisto's invectives 
against the ' Faculties,' and that the devil's character, as it 
appears in the ' Urfaust,' is not devoid of a certain some- 
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what sententious respectability, wherefore considerable truth 
inheres in his utterances. 

Calvin Thomas offers a very bold exegesis, which unfor- 
tunately contains a glaring paralogism : ' Mephistopheles 
means that in doing what men call the bad, he is doing what 
is, in his own opinion, a good and rational work. He must 
by no means be understood as admitting that his mischief- 
making is overruled for good by a higher power.' I, for 
one, could not withhold my compassion from the devil, if 
he plied his arduous vocation from a misdirected sense of 
general benevolence. To me, the explanation offered by 
Hermann Schreyer is entirely satisfactory; in particular his 
definition of Mephisto's nihilism as a pessimistic world-view 
taking on a practical form in his endeavor to undo whatever 
on earth is good. In the rather perplexing addition, ' und 
stets das Gute schafft,' Schreyer finds a surpassing expres- 
siveness. The futility of his enterprise lashes Mephisto's 
malignity into a terrible fury. This explanation wholly 
accords with the suggestion of the Prologue in Heaven : 
Mephisto is, in the long run, only an agent, directed by the 
hand of Providence for the bestowal of benefits on man. 
Already in his Shakespeare oration of 1771 Goethe said 
that what we call the bad is only the other side of the good. 1 

But it is interesting to learn that, in the opinion of one 
of Goethe's intimates, these lines may possibly be fraught 
with a meaning diametrically opposed to this optimistic con- 
templation of life. 

In January, i860, Schopenhauer received a letter from 
Clemens Rainer, 2 a well-known actor of Oldenburg. Rainer 
felt that he owed Schopenhauer a great intellectual debt, 
because the latter's theories had assisted him in gaining a 
clearer perception of the principles underlying his art. He 
had performed the part of Mephistopheles with great success, 
but not to his own satisfaction. So he turned to the philoso- 
pher with the request that he give him the benefit of his 

1 For an ingenious exposition of our lines see also Laurence Fossler, Goethe's 
Philosophy (pamphlet), pp. 15 ff. 

2 Twinner, Schopenhauers Leben, pp. 601 ff. 
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opinion of this difficult character and its organic relation to 
the whole work: '. . . You state that the allurements and 
seductions which defeat Will-negation by assiduously obstruct- 
ing its way with an ever-varying obstacle, have been personi- 
fied as the devil. Mythical tradition shows him up as the 
real cause of the elusoriness, or at best the uncertainty, of 
our ultimate redemption. According to Seydelmann, Goethe, 
in his wonderful work, made use of that well-known devil. 
But he invested him with this additional property, that he 
now acts as a sort of leaven and thus exercises a wholesome 
function. Honestly as I have striven to fathom your teach- 
ings, it is still a secret to me how much of this modification 
must be attributed to Goethe's Hellenism. ... To me 
Mephisto is the incarnation of loveless selfishness, which, 
biased in all stages of objectivation by the principium objecti- 
vationis, mocks and mortifies itself throughout the succession 
of phenomena, . . . but through the grievous suffering of 
which it furnishes both illustrations and experience, hastens 
the ultimate triumph of the intellect by stripping the mask 
off the principium objectivationis.' 

Schopenhauer wrote in reply : l ' . . . Whether the words, 
" und muss als Teufel schaffen " be imputable to a certain 
Hellenism, or even optimism of Goethe's mind, or whether, 
indeed, the devil (as the author of evil and affliction) was 
conceived by the poet as superinducing the negation of will, 
and thus, indirectly, salvation, this I cannot say any more 
than you can.' 

This reply is worthy of notice, because Schopenhauer, who 
guarded with jealous eyes the claim of priority for his phi- 
losophy, suggests the possibility of Goethe's having made the 
negation of life through the will the subject of an allegory. 

A shaping influence of Schopenhauer upon Goethe's Faust 
is excluded by chronological reasons. It is probable, on the 
other hand, that Goethe unintentionally helped Schopenhauer 
to formulate his pessimistic quietism. 

Schopenhauer's acquaintance with Indian philosophy dates 
from his sojourn at Weimar in the winter of 181 3-14. Nir- 

1 Ibid., pp. 602 f. 
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vana and world-contempt had no place in his philosophy 
previous to that time. Goethe's friend Friedrich Majer, an 
Orientalist of great attainments, introduced Schopenhauer to 
the literature of the Hindoos, for which the young doctor 
conceived a boundless admiration. From now on Schopen- 
hauer's own mode of reflection assumes forms resembling 
Brahmanism and Buddhism. 

Goethe, too, was absorbed in Oriental studies in 1813. His 
interest in the treasure-store of Indian poetry had been 
aroused by F. Schlegel in 1808. Now, in 18 13, he devoted 
himself chiefly to Persian and Arabian poetry. Von Loeper 
holds that the Westostlicher Divan, the greater part of which 
was writen in 18 14, was in nowise influenced by Hindoo lore, 
and it must be conceded that the tenor of the Divan is widely 
different from the austere spirit which breathes in the writ- 
ings of the Hindoos. But v. Loeper admits that he has pur- 
posely refrained from 'den oft nahe liegenden Hinweisungen 
auf indische Poesie.' And in one instance he did not refrain 
from drawing a parallel with the Mahabharata} 

Before Schopenhauer came to Weimar, he had not elabo- 
rated any philosophical system. In 181 3, while yet in Berlin, 
a short time previous to that intimacy with Goethe which I 
regard as so momentous, he compared himself with a mother 
who cannot comprehend the mystery of the new life to which 
she is to give birth. He knows that a mental growth is going 
on within him, but as to its character he is yet entirely in the 
dark. Here we have the inception of Schopenhauer's phi- 
losophy. And one year later, he tells us, all the tenets of 
his doctrine were established. In 18 14 he began work on 
his chef-d'ceuvre. In 18 18 Die Welt als Wille imd Vorstell- 
ung was given to the publisher. In considering this amaz- 
ing culmination of Schopenhauer's faculties, shall we disregard 
the powerful influence which emanates from a great person- 
ality like Goethe's ? 

It was said in an earlier portion of this paper that dissent 
from Fichte's dogmas incited in Schopenhauer a productive 

1 Goethe, Westostl. Divan, ed. v. Loeper, p. 224 (Goethe's Works, Hempel, IV.). 
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counteraction. For Schopenhauer was one of the rare men 
in whom critical genius, as in Lessing, rises to a creative 
function. During the time of his intimacy with Goethe he 
was deeply absorbed in Indian philosophy. It is safe to as- 
sume that whenever Goethe and Schopenhauer came together, 
they, instead of wasting many words upon neighborly gossip, 
exchanged opinions on the grave problems in which their 
minds were engrossed. Goethe could not always win his 
young friend over to his side, but he never failed to stimulate 
him. Goethe's Farbenlehre called forth Schopenhauer's Ueber 
das Sehen und die Farben, which was composed in 18 15, and 
the manuscript of which Goethe carried with him on his 
Rhine journey. Undoubtedly many of the 'familiar talks' 
to which Goethe refers in Schopenhauer's album, turned on 
the poet's scientific hobby, but it is not likely that two other 
matters were passed over which occupied the foreground of 
Schopenhauer's interest: the religions of the East on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the great spectacular drama for 
whose scenic investiture Napoleon Bonaparte required all 
Europe. 

The Book of Titnur, written in 18 14 and 18 15, contains 
Goethe's thoughts of Napoleon's greatness and fall, although 
' The winter and Timur ' is a translation from the Arabic, 1 
and by no means a ' Gelegenheitsgedicht ' called forth by 
Bonaparte's disastrous campaign in Russia. 

It is significant that in 18 14, shortly after the battle of 
Leipsic, Schopenhauer writes of Napoleon in words which 
all but anticipate Rainer's letter of i860. He says of the 
usurper: 'Those who believe in retribution after death 
would fain have Bonaparte pay with unspeakable torments 
for the incalculable sorrow of which he has been the cause. 
But he is no more culpable than others who are possessed of 
the same will, but lack his power. Being endowed with ex- 
traordinary power, he has fully revealed the malignity of the 
human will. And the consequent sufferings of his genera- 
tion reveal the misery which is inseparably linked with the 

1 Of Ihn Arabschah. Vide Goethe, Wesfistl. Divan, ed. v. Loeper, p. n8 
( Wcrke, Hempel, IV.). 
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evil will whose consummate manifestation is the world. But 
it is the world's intention to make known the nameless woe 
with which the will of life is bound up and is, in reality, one. 
Bonaparte's personality conduces largely to this end. It is 
not intended that the world be a dull Utopia, but rather that 
it be a tragedy wherein the will of life might see itself re- 
flected and turn to self-annulment. Bonaparte is a powerful 
mirror of the will of life.' 1 

In conclusion, I would say that I am very far from believ- 
ing that Faust was ever meant to be a poetical apology of a 
pessimistic world-view. Faust is, on the whole, the work of 
an optimist. But, as Fichte had done before him, so Goethe 
threw a strong ferment into Schopenhauer's mind. It seems 
certain to me, therefore, that he played a part in the construc- 
tion of modern pessimism. Just in what way his influence 
took hold of Schopenhauer is largely a matter of speculation. 
I have tried to show that in all probability Goethe's philoso- 
phy and German Buddhism are indirectly related ; that Goethe 
himself, like his Mephisto, 'reizte und wirkte,' by provoking 
the young philosopher — his junior by thirty -nine years — 
into a systematic opposition. 

Otto Heller. 

Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

1 Frauenstaedt, Memorabilien, p. 304. 



